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AguIIar. But the other, a sailor named Gonzalo
Guerrero, refused to accept deliverance. He had
made his way to Chetuinal, had risen to the rank of
war-chief under Nachancan, the Chetuinal king, had
tattooed himself like the Indians,, had married an
Indian princess and had a promising family of three
children. He had no desire to rejoin his countrymen
or to deal with them. On the contrary, he had done
all in his power to aid his adopted tribesmen in re-
sisting the Spaniards, and he had instilled in them
a fighting spirit, a military organization and a re-
finement of savagery which persist to this day, and
which have been a large factor in enabling the Santa
Cruz and Chetumal Indians to maintain successfully
their independence.
In their arts and industries the Mayan tribes show
the influences of the high culture of their ancestors.
They weave beautiful textiles, make excellent pot-
tery and produce wonderful metal work. As a rule,
each village or tribe has its own distinctive types of
weaving, of designs and of costumes; and while the
various dialects, such as the Pipil, Quiche (Kiche)
Zutugil, Kakchiquel, etc., differ somewhat, yet all
are forms of the Mayan mother-tongue.
During their fiestas, usually held on holy days of
the Catholic Church, these Indians perform very
elaborate symbolic dances in which the old Mayan
festivals, myths and hero-gods are strangely com-
bined with historical incidents, Spanish characters
and Christian saints. Arrayed in marvelous costumes
representing the characters they assume, and with
wonderfully and fearfully designed masks, the
Indians perpetuate the events of the past* Dancers